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POETRY OF NATURE--TINTERN ABBEY. 


We would like, to-day, to wander alone upon the banks of the 
Wye. In the distance would be the stately old ruins of Tintern 
Abbey ; about us would be scenes to attract us with beauty and 
quicken us to thought; beneath us would be the soil on which 
he trod who, above all poets, knew of the sympathy and the 
wisdom that communion with nature alone can yield—he who, 
in revery by the sides of this stream, set to the music of poetry 
meditations upon nature, such as men now love to study and 
appreciate. As the memories of Wordsworth would thus be 
coming upon us, as the soul of that great genius would seem to 
be hovering about us, unconsciously we would be impelled to 
exclaim: what can be that influence of nature about which this 
poet has written so profoundly ? how may it come to be realized 
by us who now seek its sway? in what way has it been felt 
and displayed by the poetic minds of all ages ? 

Naturally, then, we would go back to the great civilizations of 
antiquity. Yet they could not enlighten us much. Greece, a 
fountain of poetry, philosophy and history, occupied itself mainly 
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with the study of men. Rome, whose polity established the 
civilization of Europe, was too practical to be highly poetical. 
Nature may have touched the eyes of the Greek and the Roman 
with its great beauty, and astonished them with its imposing 
magnificence, but it seldom excited in them deep and elevating 
impressions. Looking, then, away to the races of the north, 
among Goths, Saxons and Danes, we would meet a new phase of 
poetic genius. Semi-savages, dwelling often within dense woods, 
amid scenes wild, changing and picturesque; beholding the natural 
convulsions peculiar to that country ; with souls bold and inde- 
pendent, with intellects passionate and yet meditative, they devel- 
oped a poetry like to themselves and to the scenes among which 
they lived. The Eddas disclose the emotions acting within them, 
and tell of a deeply-felt influence of nature. Thus, notice some ' i 
of the expressions found in them: “the rainbow, the bridge of 
the gods : ” “the rivers, the sweat of the earth : 7 «¢ the heavens, 
the skull of Ymir;” “the earth, the vessel that floats on the 
ages,” ete. In fact, the life of nature and the emotions of the 
soul would seem to have become blended in the visions that 
floated within the minds of such poets. Yet the influence was 
acting only upon undeveloped intellects: we seek its highest 
manifestation among the descendants of these peoples. 

Looking next to the opening poetic age, on the soil on which 
we would be treading, we would meet no deep appreciation of 
nature. The couplet 

“ When that Aprillé, with his showrés soté, 
The droughte of March hath percéed to the roté,” 
with the few lines following it, is typical of the allusions 
to its influence as found within the poetry of Chaucer. But 
with the Elizabethan age it was not so. The influence then 
began to be deeply felt, though it may not have been fully de- 





lineated. Spenser opens the way with an exquisite painting of 
the wanton, happy life of The Butterfly. Shakespeare depicts 
to us men as greatly affected by such an influence, though he 
does not tell us definitely as to what the influence itself may be— 
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as will be recognized by a study of the scenes connected with the 
Forest of Arden. We would find, too, in the visions of Shake- 
speare, just as we found in the poetry of the Eddas, a pecu- 
liar blending of the life of nature with the emotions of the soul, 
but the visions would now float within a develped intellect. A 
multitude of striking conceptions and pleasing fancies within the 
dramas will give evidence of this fact. But, as could be reason- 
ably supposed, at the new and great intellectual evolution of a 
people, man, with his passions and affections, occupies the atten- 
tion and study of poetic minds; hence much distinctive poetry 
of nature we would not yet have seen. As we looked again, 
we would at length come to him whose genius we would feel to 
be about us, amid the scenes on the Wye, so loved and appreciated 


by him. He it was who so truly said of himself: 


“ Nature then 
To me was all in all.” 

Yet not then only, but always, was it so to him; and so in him, 
as in Shelley, Byron and Coleridge, we at length meet true poetry 
of nature. We would then be struck with the likeness existing 
between the developments of painting and poetry. A Claude 
succeeds to a Michael Angelo and a Raphael, just as a W ords- 
worth sueceeds to a Shakespeare and a Spenser. A study of men 
would naturally be followed by a study of nature. Hence, among 
the races of upper Europe, distinctive painting and poetry of 
nature would seem to be mainly a product of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Milton, a noble exception to this state- 
ment, was not truly valued as a poet by the men of his time. 

Still moved by the hallowed memories of the poet of the Wye, 
we would seek next to know just what this influence of nature 
really signifies. We think the idea implied, in the feelings of 
men, is that of a sympathy existing between it and them. But 
the sympathy may be apprehended in many ways. The oldest 
expression of such a feeling may be noticed in the beliefs in as- 
trology, and in the reliance upon predictions and portents con- 


veyed by natural objects and events. Comets have always been 
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dreaded by kings and people. Even Cowper, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, betrays, in The Task, an instinctive dread lest 
a long cloudy season, at that time in England, may not have meant 
something to the people. An apprehension of this sympathy, 
somewhat like tothe one just mentioned, may be recognized in 
the supposition of an unison of action existing between the move- 
ments of nature and the lives of men. It was thought that con- 
vulsions in society should be attended with convulsions in nature. 
Witness the vivid representation of the night on which Macbeth 
committed the deed of villainy upon the king. Recall the cele- 
brated lines of Milton as he conceived of the effects of the original 


fall of man: 


“ Earth felt the wound, and nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost. : . % 

Sky lowered, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 


Wept at completing the mortal sin.” 


But such notions as to this sympathy seldom excite to great 
poetic feeling. Science at length has exploded such nonsense. 
Man has ceased to believe himself to be the axle on which the 
wheel of nature revolves. We seek a wiser conception of a 
sympathy which really exists, though it may at times be grossly 
misrepresented. We find it in the unison of plan on which the 
natural world and the human soul seem to have been constituted, 
giving us sympathy of mood, not of action. Every phase of 
human life is repeated in the life of nature. Poetry and philos- 
ophy incline to recognize this fact. Thus Longfellow sweetly 


Says: 


“Tn all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most persusive reasonings, 


How akin they are to human things. 


‘And with childlike, credulous affection 
We behold their tender buds expand ; 
Emblems of our own great resurrection, 


Emblems of the bright and better land.” 
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All the emotions of the soul meet acceptance and consolation ; 
the feelings of joy and sadness, peace and restlessness, confidence 
and despair, anguish, loneliness and isolation, each gets its own 
appropriate sympathy. So Burns with sad mind exulted in a 





bleak, wintry desolation : 


“The tempests howl, it soothes my soul, 
My griefs it seems to join ; 
The leafless trees my fancy please, 
Their fate resembles mine.” 


We believe this conception of the sympathy of nature to be 
the true one. Already it has elicited many exquisite strains of 
poetic feeling ; its efficacy in eliciting such strains will continue 
with the continuance of its influence. 

, But the question would then come upon us, may not the sim- 
ple idea of the beauty of nature in itself have an equally great 
poetical influence upon men? We do not think so, Somehow, 

poetry of nature, to affect us deeply, must disclose some kind of 

a connection between nature and us: such a connection we found 
in the idea of sympathy previously mentioned. As one has well 
said, poetry, to be effective, must appeal to some extent to the 
emotions of men. Thus contrast a Shelley studying The Cloud, 
with a Coleridge standing In The Vale of Chamouni. One 
gratifies the imagination with a picture of exquisite beauty, the 
other lifts the whole soul into adoration with a sublime apos- 
trophe. Listen to the noted lines: 





“ Motionless Torrents! Silent Cataracts ! 
Who made you glorious as the Gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen, full Moon? Who bade the Sun 


Clothe you with Rainbows ? Who with living flowers 





Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ? 
God! let the Torrents, like a Shout of Nations 


Answer! and let the [ce-plains echo, God !” 


| The simple descriptions of beauty in themselves may please us, 
but the effect is greatly heightened if in some way man be asso- 


ciated with the scenes. The Miltonic chaos in itself kindles the 
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imagination, but the solitude of that chaos moves the soul with 
emotion. 

Having thus studied the idea implied in the influence of 
nature, we next would wish to know just how the influence itself 
is felt and appreciated by men. We would recognize three 
stages in such an appreciation. Nature acts upon a child only 
by affecting in a general way its emotional state. Clouds excite 
depression ; sunshine quickens to animation. He laughs with 
glee at the falling snow-flakes, and is pleased with the prettiness 
of autumnal decay. The rolling thunder, whose sound would 
lift the soul of Byron to an ecstacy, kindles within him only 
astonishment and dread. It is the state of the unenlightened 
and undeveloped intellects of savages and young children. Youth 
would seem to have deeper sensations. Dread is mingled with 
awe; individual emotions come to be awakened ; the excitement 
at times even ruffles the intellect. It is the condition of one 
who expressively said of himself : 

“The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rocks 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite, a feeling and a love.” 
Only a sensation is acting upon him; he does not comprehend 
it; it presents no idea to his intellect; yet, like the effect of 
sweet music, it may greatly influence the life of the soul. It 
would seem, then, to be the state of the common mind of to-day. 
By degrees we would pass up to a lofty and complete realization 
of the influence of nature. Not now would it be a sensation 
only, but an idea; it penetrates the intellect ; it lifts the soul into 
an high and holy atmosphere of peace and truth. In such a 
state of mind we would meet the soul of Wordsworth; on the 
banks of the Wye we would listen to him as he would say to us: 
“T have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless vouth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. 
, af . ' And I have felt 
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A presence that disturbs me with the joy 


Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

\ motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


It would resemble the mind of Plato at length beholding the 
idea. 

Recognizing thus the deeply elevating influence of nature, we 
would be impelled to wish that all men would study and appre- 
ciate it, and be willing to submit themselves to its sway. It has 
been one of the effects of this civilization that much study has 
excited in some men a restless, insatiate craving to comprehend 
the mystery of things. Philosophy and science may have shaken 
the reliance upon old teachings—they seek a new ground of truth 
on which to stand, but they do not find it; baffled and beaten 
back, without hope and without aim, desolate and unsatisfied at 
soul, they long to win peace, and cannot get it. Then would 
nature speak to them, if they would but listen to the sweet and 
subdued tones of its voice. Let them go out alone and dwell 
awhile amid its scenes. The winds will whisper to them sooth- 
ingly ; the motions of the animals, the hum of the insects, the 
songs of the birds, all living things, would tell of peace. If the 
elements should be in a wild, tumultuous state of commotion, it 
would match a like state within them; so teaching them to be 
at rest, on realizing themselves to be members of a great cosmos 
of things, moving on, through seeming confusion, to a final com- 
pletion. Thus, all nature would bid them to act, wait, and trust, 
until, finally, they would pass into— 


“That blessed word, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 


Is lightened; * 
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While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.” 


Yet nature would speak not only to such souls, but to all 


men : 
“To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 


A various language,” 


and the language is suited to any one who will heed to it. But 
it does not push itself upon the attention. The voice is soft and 
low ; it speaks only to him who is willing to listen to it. It will 
be a peculiar friend to any one who may seek its friendship—as 
distinctively his own as the friends he may have among men. 
It adapts itself to him and his moods; it becomes to him a 
thing unlike what it is to anyone else, until at length it is as 
though wedded to him, soul to soul. It is a friend both faithful 
and satisfying : 
“ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her.” 


It gives not only sympathy, but lovingly teaches wisdom. 
Though it may rejoice with the rejoicing and weep with the 
weeping, it kindly and gently lifts them out of the moods of 
weakness and passion into its own calm peace. We do not 
mean to imply that it is to be treated as the substitute of human 
sympathy; by no means; but it supplements the action of 
human sympathy—it meets a distinctive need in the souls of men, 
The poets tell us, in beautiful language, of what it is to them. 
They act as guides to its appreciation ; they expound this nature 
to us. They can take us by the hand, and, with language 
known only to them, unite us to it in an undying union of sym- 
pathy and love. When once the union is fully completed, we 
no longer need the expounding—we can recognize the voice and 
comprehend the meaning, as it speaks to us face to face. 

The meditation is done. We would leave the banks of the 


Wye with regret. The waters would move on ceaselessly ; the 
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old abbey would continue the same; the scenes would still 
attract with beauty ; the soul of the poet would still be about 
the place ; but the love of nature awakened by such scenes and 
such a poet would continue with us. “It is the privilege of 


nature to lead from joy to joy.” 
——~- <> o—___ - 


A CANADIAN TRIP. 


Not long ago, we chanced to make a visit in that quaint, old- 
fashioned city of Quebec. We had been there several days, and 
Mount Morency Falls and the French Cathedral had lost all 
their attraction. In this state of mind we were one morning 
lazily sauntering along the promenade of Dufferin Terrace. 
Hundreds of feet below lay the swift-running river, with its ships 
riding at taut anchor and innumerable small boats darting hither 
and thither. We had wandered into some day-dream, when a 
hand was laid on our shoulder. We turned. Before us stood a 
friend, as true a disciple of the Waltonian school as ever “ threw 
a fly.” He had come, he said, to relieve us of our ennui, and 
proposed, as a remedy, a trip salmon-fishing. “ Capital,” we 
replied. In the gray light of the following morning, two muf- 
fled figures were seen hastily descending the steep street which 
led to the wharf of the Saguenay steamers. 

We are in time, and hasten aboard. A few discordant sen- 
tences of Canadian jargon, a shrill whistle, a splash and rumble, 
and the steamer swings out into the rapidly-running stream. 
Soon feeling the current, she lazily begins to float down that 
grand river, the St. Lawrence. Fainter and fainter appears the 
city, and soon the outlines of its tallest spires are lost in the 
obscurity of the horizon, and the Isle of Orleans is passed. The 
water view becomes monotonous, and soon all are absorbed in 
some book—the usual solace of such trips. It was about four 
o'clock in the afternoon that we reached Riviere du Loup—a 


place whose beauty we shall never forget. Before us appeared 
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an ideal representation of one of those antique and lovely Arca- 
dian towns so admirably described by Longfellow : 


“There in the midst of its farms reposed the Arcadian village ; 
Strongly built were the houses with frames of oak and of chestnut, 


Such as the peasants of Normandy built in the reign of the Henries.” 


A long, clean pier of white stone led to the houses. There, 
nestling among trees in beautiful autumnal hues of red and green, 
with the misty blue hills for a background, lay the town that 
quiet September day. From among the houses with the blue 
smoke here and there curling slowly upwards came occasionally 
the shrill bark of a dog, the crowing of a cock, or the gentle coo- 
ing of a dove, while the busy dame of the house, appearing with 
her pail of milk, proclaimed the near approach of evening. A 
deep whistle brings our thoughts reluctantly back to the boat; the 
planks are drawn in, and we are off for Tadousac, a few miles 
below. 

At ten Pp. M. the steamer leaves Tadousac, with our small boat 
in tow, and begins to ascend that sombre and magnificant river, 
the Saguenay. For a time all are absorbed in the silent con- 
templation of the beautiful scene. The moon comes out from 
behind a dark cloud, and lends a glittering sheen to the rippling 
surface of the inky water; the barren mountains tower above in 
majestic grandeur, while at their massive bases long, dark, mys- 
terious shadows flit with ever-varying outlines. The blowing of 
some stray porpoise and the occasional “ Hoot! hoot!” of an 
owl alone break on the stillness. At Cape Trinity—a mountain 
of immense height, and rising almost perpendicularly out of the 
bottomless river beneath it—the captain of the steamer informs 
us that we are near the mouth of the Marguerite, which is our 
destination. We hasten into our small boat, our friends crowd 
to the rail to bid farewell, and the word is given, “ Cast off.” 
We drop astern, and then we are alone! How lonely we felt— 
home far away, friends rapidly leaving us, the inky, treacherous 
water beneath, on all sides rocky, precipitous mountains, our- 


selves in a mere cockle shell, and darkness brooding over all. 
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The steamer is sending out showers of fiery sparks, and casting a 


red glow on the adjacent mountains; the patter of the paddle 
wheels is becoming fainter, and soon the only sound which breaks 
the stillness of the night is the musical ripple of the waves on the 
rocky shores. 

The sun was shining brightly when we awoke next morning, 
and it did not take long to breakfast and step into the birch-barks 
awaiting us. Dip—dip—dip—away we go, up the babbling 
river where we are now to fish. Seldom do we meet with such 
beauty and grandeur as are possessed by this stream and its sur- 
roundings. Mountains, some of solid rock devoid of all living 
things, others in beautiful hues, stretch far, far away, while the 


river, seeming to sing Tennyson’s song— 


“T come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern 


To bicker down a valley,” 


winds sparkling and dancing through the misty hills. As we 
advanced up the river the first day, rod in hand, everything 
about the place was indelibly stamped on our memory. The 
canoe advancing silently or cutting the rapid water with a merry, 
gurgling noise, the trout and salmon jumping and showing their 
glistening sides, and the plaintive note of some sweet songster, 
manifest that peaceful and quiet happiness which is nature’s 
greatest charm. We land and walk up toward a salmon pool. 
“ Cast there,” says our canoeman, and forthwith our line, with a 
“king of water fly,” gracefully alights. “Um good,” he says. 
Well, we should say so; for suddenly, splash goes the water, 
and out he comes—then swish, and with a whiz our line is gone. 
Care is the word. How he rushes and tears, now up, now down, 
with many a jerk and plunge! But the line is strong, and we 
are in no hurry. Soon we think we have him. No, not yet; 
for see how madly he goes! Yet he will soon tire. Ah! now 
he grows weak. The noble fellow has striven hard to be free. 
Slowly we reel him in, and in an instant the cruel gaff is on him, 
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He lies on the bank, half dead—a ten-pounder, and our first 
salmon! So the sport goes on. When on the last day we shoot 
swiftly down the stream, with eight plump salmon as a capture, 
we do not think we have looked back at any pleasure with half 
such satisfaction and contentment. 

As each stroke of the paddle brought us nearer and nearer the 
noise and bustle of civilization, and left behind us the sweet 
flowers and happy birds, we could not help feeling, like old Izaak 
Walton— 


“| in these flowery meads would be, 
These crystal streams should solace me ; 
To whose harmonious, bubbling noise, 


I, with my angle, would rejoice.” 


THE LATE PRINCETON NOVEL. 


Curran, the great Lrish orator, said, “ Smoke is thickest at the 
corners farthest from the chimney, and therefore near the fire we 
see a little more distinctly.” Whether the appearance of the late 
novel, “ His Majesty, Myself,” has created such a smoke that 
foreigners are unable to see its defects and beauties, is a question. 
Living where some of the principal actors figured conspicuously, 
we feel that something is removed from our eyes, and we read 
with eagerness and great advantage this, the only novel of Prince- 
ton. In the first pages of the book we are introduced to the 
principal ‘characters. Donald McGregor appears as the first 
cause of the story—a thorough Scotchman, with the Scot’s in- 
domitable energy and unnatural tastes. By hard labor he be- 
comes very wealthy. His nephews, Thirlmore, the favorite, 
and Trent, the object of his hate, are sent to Old Orange. They 
graduate. Thirlmore (“his majesty”) enters the Theological 
Seminary ; Trent studies medicine. They both marry two young 
ladies near the College town (the only improbable thing in the 
book.) Their fortune varies. The old man dies; Trent be- 
comes wealthy ; Thirlmore loses his church, and retires on the 
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Vermont farm. This is the thread of the story. For the plot 
we looked in vain. 

Here lies the great objection to the work. While a plot is not 
absolutely necessary to make a complete novel, there must be a 
centre, a focus towards which all things tend. A book like 
“ Vanity Fair” may be without a hero, but in all there must be 
a watershed where the streams change their course. One cannot 
say, in reading “ His Majesty, Myself,” “the plot thickens ;” but is 
compelled to ask, is there a centralization, one predominant idea 
current through the whole work? If the author intended to con- 
trast characters, to show the influence of blood, or prove that grit 
and perseverance always come out victorious, while instability of 
purpose and want of energy land one in ruin, he has succeeded. 
But there is nothing novel in such a contrast. This is the object of 
our one thousand Sabbath-school books; it is the repetition of 
the tales we read when children—the good boy became a minis- 
ter and was loved, the bad boy went swimming on Sabbath and 
was drowned. Besides this fault, the story lags; it gives no in- 
centive to “think between the lines.” ‘The author must have 
felt this, and to relieve it of such an objection has introduced 
several catastrophes, such as the drowning deacon, the ruffians’ 
attack, the fire, or the remarkable feat of shooting oneself in 
the back of the head (which, by the way, removes one of the 
few wits in the work.) Added to all this, the sentences at the 
first part of the book are loosely thrown together and present 
little variety in their structure. These faults are partially cor- 
rected as we turn the pages. Had the author only followed the 
plan of Gernsey—who read his writings to his old negro mammy 
and where she fell asleep cut that part out—he would have 
succeeded as well as our fictitious friend. 

Leaving these faults, and remembering that it is a duty 
to be to virtues very kind, we must admit that there is 
something in the work which recommends it to the public 
and makes it worthy of the “No Name Series.” Most of 
the characters are admirably depicted. We are constrained 
to hate some and love others. Gernsey (the best character 
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in the book) is so well presented that we can almost see 
him limping through the world ; ill-fated Grumbles is the pic- 
ture of many unfortunate but good-natured fellows; egotistic 
Thirlmore figures in all countries, and the genial Trent is like 
Hamlet’s honest man—one picked out of ten thousand. Peace 
and Revel are not unnatural, while Miss Rachel perhaps belongs 
to that class who “ broke our father’s hearts in New Jersey.” 
An occasional vein of humor is seen in Partridge, the parrot talk 
of Mrs. Grumbles and the pseudo-Dr. McMasters. At times 
we ure startled and actually lifted to a pitch of admiration. 
There is something bewilderingly strange in Gernsey’s drama and 
Tom Hammersley’s religion contains some crude but grand ideas, 

These are the dramatis persone of “ Hi. M., M.” Each per- 
formed his part well. We leave his Majesty reclining on the 
grass, “ Red Peter, the ox, not more undisturbed,” and his Ma- 
jesty’s wife shedding tears and making preparations to run away 
to another man. It is with disgust, not at the whole work, but 
at the last chapter, that we close the book. We hope in some 
future day to find a sequel, telling of a change in this scene; for 
it is trying on a mind, after having followed this couple through 
so many pages, to leave them in such an uncomfortable condi- 
tion. Why close the story so abruptly? Is it to cultivate that 
wierd and peculiar style of Hawthorne’s works? It is impossi- 
ble for one to write as he did by simply having unnatural and 
sudden endings. Hawthorne’s characters may die, but their 
death is always tragic, and at the moment we would have them 
live; they may be left reclining on the grass or stretched across 
the bed shedding tears, but we have some intimation that they 
aroused themselves. 

Through this work, as has been intimated, there are master 
touches. The sleigh-ride to Trenton and the supper of the 
Divan, the scene in the Math. room, and the gloominess of 
Winter vacation at Old Orange, are good and natural. The 
death of the old deacon and the liberation of the negro are by 
no means commonplace. Is there not something grand in 
Gernsey, when he says: “ Jesus is the Incarnation of God, but 
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look out, Trent! Money is the metallization of——— What is it? 
God or Satan? Yes, you were poor yesterday, are very rich 
to-day, but you may be poorer than ever to-morrow. Why, 
look at it. The Old Testament Church fell. Vandoren says 
the Christian Church is tumbling about our ears. Very soon 
the world will break like a bubble. Your uncle came from 
Scotland to America; he has gone from America to heaven, is a 
very Scotch angel there this moment—and are we not all to go 
some day?” When the poor, deformed boy writhes upon the 
floor in agony, crying for help and peace, we are inclined to com- 
pare the scene to similar graphic pictures in Dickens’ novels, 
The Church of the Holy Oriflamme presents an idea of the mock 
religion of the present day. Such churches—shame on hu- 
manity !—do exist. Like blazing meteors, they dart across the 
heavens and fall, only to be a charred and disfigured mass. 
“One of the million things we cannot understand,” and the 
introduction of which we cannot commend, is the transition 
scene. Gernsey on the lonely Carolina island was passing 
through great mental agony. He imagined he saw Mrs. Thirl- 
more. “God help me,” he exclaimed, “but she is almost as 
vividly present as if I saw her. Her very face is in the air, her 
eyes beseeching me, since in all the universe she has nothing 


” 


else : Mrs. Thirlmore was also startled by an apparition. 





She was about to enter one of the rooms of her dwelling. “The 
miserable woman halted upon the threshold. She could distin- 
guish nothing in the dim light ; and yet, upon Jean’s bed, upon 
the other side of the room, stood a man. ‘The bed was between, 
she could see his face only, but it was Gernsey! He stood there 
pallid, silent, awaiting her with steady and sorrowful eyes. She 
could trace every lineament—he smiled, his lips were parted to 
speak, It was beyond her strength ; she sprang forward and fell 
fainting upon the bed.” What an incomprehensible transition ! 
Jane Eyre and Mr. Rochester had almost the same experience. 
How remarkable the resemblance! We can excuse the looseness 
of these sentences, but cannot forgive the author for presenting 
this preternatural occurrence. Such scenes detract from any 
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work. An elopement would have read better; even a scandal 
would have enabled us to close the book with more satisfaction. 

“ His Majesty, Myself,” is by no means a third-rate novel. 
The author is alive to some of the growing evils of the day, and 





has presented them forcibly. To Princetonians the work is 
especially interesting. We can but wish that the author and 
other writers may be encouraged by the success of this book, and 
may take advantage of this new and fertile field for literature. 


A QUAINT OLD WRITER. 


Men who have always slaked their thirst at hydrants know 
very little about the sparkling freshness and individuality of a 
natural spring. The icy waters from the glacier, the riches of 
the leaf-filled fountain, and the pumpings from the muddy river 
are alike devoid of original character when put through a course 
of modern lead pipe. As little does the reader of nineteenth 
century literature know of the superior freshness of its sources. 
The ideas of Bacon, Browne and Taylor, as dealt out to a pro- 
gressive public, have about as much of their original flavor as 
the water of the city fountain has of the mountain lake or the 
pebbly rivulet. 

The few who delight to read our quaint old authors in the 
original will find a treasure in the works of Thomas Browne. , 
The life we have of the knight of Norwich, from the pen of Dr. 

Johnson, will hardly be superseded. The remarks of a general 
character, with which the Doctor intersperses a rather uneventful 
biography, render it entertaining and instructive apart from the 
interest we have in Browne. From him we learn that the sub- 
ject of our essay was left an orphan at an early age, and that, 
“according to the common fate of orphans, he was defrauded by 
one of his guardians ;” that he graduated in Pembroke College 
in 1626-27, studied medicine, and, later, traveled in Ireland; 
that since “he that has once prevailed on himself to break his 
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connections of acquaintance, and begin a wandering life, very 


=> 


asily continues it,” he passed to France and Italy, studied a 
Montpellier and Padua, and was created doctor of physic at 
Leyden ; that he returned to London in 1634, and wrote the 
“Religio Medici,” “ Hydrotaphia,” ‘ Pseudodoxia,” and “Garden 
of Cyrus,” all of which went through many editions and into 
many languages ; that in 1671 he was knighted by Charles IL., 
“who, with many frailties and vices, had yet skill to discover 
excellence, and virtue to reward it with such honorary distinction, 
at least, as cost him nothing;” and, that he died a Christian in 
spite of the assertions of atheists, “who, in proportion as they 
doubt the truth of their own doctrines, are desirous to gain the 
attestation of another understanding.” Only by semi-irrelevant 
remarks could Johnson lengthen out the sketch of a life so 
commonplace and free from worldly entanglements. Macaulay 
could searcely have made his life a text for an essay on his times. 
Pamphleteers and pikemen might wage their wars, thrones fall 
and rebels rule, without changing a paragraph of Sir ‘Thomas’ 
history. Neither rebellion, revolution nor restoration disturbed 
the even tenor of his way. Like Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats 
and Hunt, he lived in almost absolute independence of things. 
In the “ Religio Medici,” published “in that awful year when 
the streets resounded with shouts of ‘ Privilege of parliament!’ 
and the king’s coach was assailed by the prophetic cry, ‘To your 
tents, O Israel!’ in that year, in fact, when the Civil War first 
broke out, and when most men of literary power were drawn by 
the excitement of the crisis into patriotic controversy,” he gave 
himself to calm and meditative reveries. While men like Milton 
sacrificed taste to battle for the truth, he withdrew into himself, 
and calmly looking out upon the troubled world around him, 
told it what he found there. 

His egotism accounts for much of his independence. Says he, 
“The world that I regard is myself; it is the microcosm of mine 
own frame that I cast mine eye on.” ‘This self he contemplated 
until his imaginative and poetic nature was ready to exclaim, 
“ Now for my life, it is a miracle of thirty years, which to relate 
B 
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were not history, but a piece of poetry, and would sound to com- 
mon ears like a fable.” The self-satisfied complacency which 
magnified “the microcosm of mine own frame” into a miracle, 


was only excelled by the interest he manifested in other odd 





affairs. His opinions of the importance of himself, and his quaint 
fancies, have given us not only the “ Religio Medici,” but also 
such feats of eloquence on trivial subjects as “ Hydrotaphia” 
and the “ Quineuncial Lozenge.” 

His style is vigorous, but, to use Coleridge’s expression, 
“hyperlatinistic.” It seems, however, to be a fitting garb for 
his ideas. We give the following as extreme examples of his 
“ Make pleasure 


” 


use of “ long-tailed words in ation and osity : 
thy recreation or intermissive relaxation, not thy Diana, life and 
profession. ws * * Strive not to run, like Hercules, a 
furlong at a breath. Festination may prove precipitation, de- 
liberating delay may be wise cunctation, and slowness no sloth- 
fulness. * ° : In the vicious ways of the world it 
mercifully falleth out that we become not extempore wicked ; we 
fall not from virtue, like Vulcan from heaven, in a day. While 
we are but staggeringly evil, we are not left without parentheses 
of considerations, thoughtful rebukes, and merciful interventions 
to recall us unto ourselves.” 

His use of epithets is especially characteristic and striking. 
Can we chance upon a more original bunch of epithets than the 
following, culled from a few pages of the “Christian Morals :” 
“a stabbing truth,” “staggeringly evil,” “Janus-faced doctrines,” j 
“ four-footed manners,” “quodlibetically considered,” “self-ended 
souls,” “marble memories,” ete. Even in his measure of time, 
we find Sir Thomas Brownness. The age of the world is 
“searcely seven Methuselahs,” and the oldest family “lasts not 
three oaks.” His imagination seemed so kaleidoscopic that he 
was obliged to manufacture signs for his ideas as they were born. 

His theories on the most trivial subjects are often suggestive. 

In several instances his fantastic speculations have led to scientific 
discoveries. Poets have profited most by his works. More than 
one have used them as a quarry: Cowper found the rough dia- 
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monds of our prose poet of much value in embellishing “The 
Task.” Wordsworth also found in him a congenial nature. 
The chrysalis of the beautiful stanza in “ Intimations of Immor- 
tality,” 
“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar,” 


is found in these lines of Browne’s, summing up a page of like 
import ; “ That immortal spirit and incorruptible substance of my 
soul may lie obscure, and sleep awhile within this house of flesh.” 
Our literary doctor has given to Swift, for “ Gulliver’s Travels,” 
at least one of his pivotal ideas. Fifty years before the world 
knew aught of Houyhnhnms, of Lilliput or Brobdingnag, the 
“fantast” Browne had written: “Faces look uniformly unto 
our eyes ; how they appear unto some animals of a more piercing 
or differing sight, who are able to discover the inequalities, ruts 
and hairiness of the skin, is not without good doubt. * * * 
If things were seen as they truly are, the beauty of bodies would 
be much abridged. And therefore the Wise Contriver hath 
drawn the pictures and outsides of things softly and amiably unto 
the natural edge of our eyes, not leaving them able to discover 
those uncomely asperities which make oyster-shells in good faces, 
and hedgehogs even in Venus’ moles.” Many of Irving’s 
“Thoughts in Westminster Abbey ” were the thoughts of the 
Norwich antiquarian over broken urns from a Druid grave. 


ee 


Indeed, since the publication of the “ Urn Burial,” writers, senti- 
mental or practical, on that which was man, have been indebted 
to Browne. 

As a scientific investigator he certainly does not rank high ; 
yet, like other great men who have lived before us, “he has 
lighted us from his own knowledge to a survey of his follies.” 
Having exposed hundreds of vulgar errors, we can hardly call 
him unscientific or superstitious for believing, with Bacon, Baxter, 
Hall and Blackstone, in witches. When much of the previous 
or amid the 


literature of Europe seemed written over crucibles, 
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fumes of deadly drugs, we cannot call Sir Thomas credulous for 
leaning towards alchemy. Nor can we count him over-conserva- 
tive for clinging to the Ptolemaic theory of the universe. Milton 
does the same in “ Paradise Lost ;” and indeed, the theory was 
taught in the schools of our own and other countries for many 
a year after Browne was dead. 

We have only to look at the little errors he refuted, to see that 
he was one of the most progressive men of his age. Multitudes 
may still be found who could profit by his shrewd remarks on 
the parasitic growth of human tradition or half-true deduction 
which had grown around the Bible, such as, “that the forbidden 
fruit was an apple;” “that Methuselah was the oldest man ;” 
“that there was no rainbow before the flood;” “that the tower 
of Babel was built as a security against a second flood ;” “ that 
our Saviour never laughed,” ete. He used small shot, it is true, 
but he attacked petty bulwarks. 

Taine, with the bias of a Frenchman who has a theory to 
develop, insists on making Sir Thomas one of the cap-stones of 
his “ Pagan Renaissance.” He cannot deny that he was ap- 
parently a Christian, so he observes that such as Bacon and 
Browne “ reduce Christianity to a sort of moral poetry.” We 
prefer, with Carlyle, to consider all poetry as “a sort of diluted 
worship,” and thus to rank the poetical prose of Browne, as far 
as religion is concerned, with like poetical. productions of the 
Christian Renaissance. When Taine remarks that “no one has 
spoken with more eloquent emotion of death, and the vast night 
of forgetfulness,” he leaves out of view entirely his hopes of 
heaven, and noble contempt of oblivion. He makes of Browne 
a sort of hopeless, longing pagan, in spite of Browne’s emphatic 
and repeated assertions to the contrary. Does the following 
sound like a pagan view of death? “ Marshaling all the horrors, 
and contemplating the extremities thereof, I find not anything 
therein able to daunt the courage of a man, much less a well- 
resolved Christian.” And again, “ For a pagan there may be 
some motives to be in love with life; but for a Christian to be 
amazed at death, I see not how he can escape this dilemma: 
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that he is too sensible of this life, or hopeless of the life to come.” 
After putting Jeremy Taylor and Shakespeare in the same gen- 
eration, and coolly ignoring such characteristics of a group of 
authors as do not come within his plan, we do not wonder at the 
possibility of M. Taine’s “ Pagan Renaissance.” 

Suggestive, imaginative and original as he is, delighting in 
subjects “ without form and void,” frankly skeptical in many 
things, yet full of manly faith in all the essentials of Christianity 
—we know of no writer likely to be more congenial to the think- 
ing student, in a vacant hour, than Sir Thomas Browne. 


A STREET CAREER. 


Yes, the lights were so brilliant, and theair was so warm! It 
was a delight merely to be in such a place, after the dimness and 
shivering without, for there one’s lips were too numb to smile, 
but here warmth and light and cheerfulness were just matters of 
course. And after the chill was gone there was so much to enter- 
tain one—first, to change the old dingy gown for the bright, clean 
dress, and cover the swelled, red feet with neat stockings and 
shoes, and tie the dark hair in a neat ribbon—then to go at 
pleasure among the gaily-costumed players, and gossip with the 
cousins, and chaff the sailor lads; and to see the intricate stage- 
machinery and watch the busy preparation for the play; or to 
be complimented on looking so charming by Miss Cassidy, who 
played Hebe, or by Herr Achtel, the leader of the orchestra ; 
and when the manager came to inspect the costumes, to attract 
even from him a smile of approbation—there was no limit to the 
enjoyment of that hour before the play. 

Then after the curtain had risen, to hear the measured music 
and catch the sounds of singing and dancing; and at the signal 
to lead the line beneath the brilliant light and join the rhythmic 
motion, getting stray glimpses meanwhile of the audience—that, 
too, was such a happiness as surely few enjoyed. 
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Yes, it was a bold, eager, animated face, not unlike many that 
were often met in the corridors beneath the stage. The form 
that supported it was lithe and well-proportioned, and when, 
beneath the strong stage light, it bent in the graceful movements 
of the dance, the sparkling eyes and ardent face and high-raised 
head denoted the pleasure the action gave. “ My best chorus- 
girl,” the manager was wont to say, as he pointed her out care- 
lessly to the latest stranger “ behind the scenes ;” while an opera- 
glass, resting for an instant upon her, caused perchance the 
thought, “ What a bold-faced girl.” It was no unreadable face ; 
its dark eyes held a look that was almost defiance, and its thin 
lips seemed never to separate without a scornful curl. A coarse, 
repellant face it was to most, bearing in its sensuous lineaments 
the deep imprint of street life. 

Yes, a waif of the street, among many street waifs—a memory, 
dimly suggestive, of one that in want had loved her—a vivid 
consciousness of years unloved, uncared for; by night the 
crouching on high tenement stairs or in some sheltered doorway ; 
by day the gutter-picking, the paper-selling, the keen, unchildish 
eagerness for whatever promised a farthirig’s gain—the street- 
arab life of wild unrestraint, of hunger and cold and squalor, of 
necessity-sharpened faculties and ready progress in the school of 
evil—these elements to form a character. The tinseled show of 
the city to satisfy a human creature’s love of beauty ; the glitter- 
ing pageant of wealth to be a human heart’s ideal of happiness ; 
the contrast of parlor and gutter to supply the theme of a human 
sufferer’s uncontrolled reflection ; to teach charity, abuse. Would 
the nature be human, if else than ardently passionate, shrewd, 
impressible? Could the face be true if it failed to express the 
unabashed eagerness of the class? 

One waif more or less was of small moment in the busy life 
of the streets. A passing glance at a pale face beneath tangled 
hair, the sound of a low song over a garbage-barrel, and a burly, 
kind-hearted saloon-keeper took her “ to sing songs for the cus- 


b 


tomers.” It was only a change from life in the streets to street 


life within doors, but there was warmth, and no lack of coarse 
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food and brutal kindness, and the rags in the garret formed a 
softer couch than wooden stairs, and the rough words and hard- 
ened faces were nothing new. Then at evening to be decked in 
gaudy, faded garments, and in a quavering voice to “ entertain 
the company” with vulgar songs sometimes attended by im- 
promptu dancing, to reign queen of the boisterous merriment, 
stupidly admired by her drunken audience, and often the subject 
of contests among them—these were distinctions her old com- 
panions might well envy. And there was the consciouness of 
independence too, for the poor instructions of a shabby music 
master had improved her vocal abilities, and he had taught her 
to thrumb an old guitar, so that the keepers of neighboring 
saloons were wont to offer her weekly pay to enter their employ- 
ment; but she remained faithful to her first benefactor. Then 
was added the satisfaction that she had drawn him custom from 
these neighbors. It was a hard life indeed, and she was often 
cursed and sometimes struck by tipsy men ; but there were always 
ready defenders, and the triumphs of the life were worth its dis- 
advantages. 

But once, in the small hours of a stormy morning, there was 
a too free use of pistols, dark stains of blood upon the floor, an 
incursion of police, and again she was a waif of the streets with 
two years’ experience of public singing to aid her keen faculties 
in the struggle of life. 

Three beer sellers sought her services, but she had disappeared. 
The old unconquerable love of freedom had come over her, and 
she had wandered away to frequent once again the scenes of 
earlier days. The hunger and homelessness, the tenement stairs 
and garbage heap resumed their place in the education of one of 
the city’s children. The lines of early maturity deepened to a 
cold, cunning expression in the face of the girl of fifteen, but 
the lustre of the dark eyes was unchanged. 

A vague curiosity led her to follow a sister waif who had some 
subordinate part at a theatre, and the manager, entering just then, 
took notice of the pallid face at the door, made inquiries, and 


engaged to train the singing-girl for the chorus of the new popu- 
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lar opera. The changed life struck the keynote of a nature. 
The cheap finery of the saloon-singer had excited her vanity, 
but the soft, clean stage-costume, coarse imitation of richer fab- 
rics, as in reality it was, exceeded her utmost hopes. Again she 
might frequent a place where there was always warmth ; and the 
flaring gas jets of the bar-room bore no comparison with the 
bright glow of the stage lights. But best of all was it, to gratify 
to the full her love of personal exhibition, to receive the first 
place among the aunts and cousins, and show before an attentive 
audience how well she could perform the part. It was an hour 
of highest triumph when first the applause of a crowded house 
greeted the coming of Sir Joseph’s escort ; that evening the ani- 
mation of her happy face was remarked behind the curtain and 
before, and it was hard to bear the manager’s censure for inatten- 
tion to minor details—the first censure she had ever minded 
since a low voice long ago that breathed a prayer for her faults. 

It was a wearying labor, but so was all of life. The constant 
rehearsals became at length monotonous, and the needful care for 
her voice withheld from the customary street freedom ; but when 
the hour of performance came, there was never wanting the eager 
animation from the thin countenance of the first chorus-girl. 

So the eight months season passed and at length the perform- 
ance closed. “ Will you sing for us next winter?” asked the 
manager kindly. “No, sir, not me, sir.” And no promises 
were strong enough to subdue the street instinct. 

The warm summer months required little that could not be 
gotten for the taking. The tenement houses teemed to their 
usual fullness, but their air was close, and some cool area-way was 
a more comfortable place in which to sleep; the ash-barrels too 
were replete with decaying fruit. It was the waif season of 
plenty. Then came the frosts, and later, the cold, snapping 
nights of December. One windy night in Christmas week our 
waif had coiled herself in the corner of a bare entry, and 
wrapped the tattered shawl close about her limbs, and drawn the 
long dark hair forward to shield her throat. But the open door 
admitted sharp gusts and sleep was impossible. Out on the 
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street again, and past lighted windows, and through avenues of 

arm, hurrying passers. At length she stood numb and aching 
on the corner where the theatre was. The happy crowds were 
just emerging. She stood and watched them as they passed, 
watched the dingily clad figures that came a little later from a 
door at the side, then curled herself in the doorway, where she 
was sheltered from the wind. A drowse crept over her and she 
knew nothing more. Some hours into the night the manager, 
occupied till now in his office, turned the knob and drew back 
the door. A weight fell inward. He raised the bundle and 
turned the dead, frozen face to the flaring street lamp. “My 
best chorus-girl,” repeated the manager softly. 


ON -—— 


**JOSEPH ADDISON.” 


That age in which frequent and bold attacks upon Chris- 
tianity had called forth the great “ Analogy ” in its defence, was 
one of the most remarkable in the history of England and Eng- 
lish literature. Gross immorality; virtue and honor contemp- 
tuously banished to the ranks of the simple and ignorant; high- 
way robbery and brutal vielence, worthy of the darkest days of 
the middle ages ; literature and the drama sharing in the general 
corruption—these are but few of the evils that threatened to 
annihilate all social order and plunge the nation into a gulf of 
moral ruin. In such an age, and amid such influences, the Eng- 
lish novel and essay take their origin, though with striking and 
radical differences of character. The writings of Fielding and 
Smollet reflect the manners of the period in all their coarseness ; 
those of Addison disclose the refinement and purity of a man 
superior to his times. ‘The former were produced to gratify a 
low and vulgar taste; the latter to correct and elevate it. To 
adduce the degeneracy of the times as excusing the low moral 
tone of the early English novels is scarcely an available plea. 

Men who, with a power for good, are placed in the midst of 
evil, should strive to accomplish its reformation rather than 
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yield to its influence. Nor can they ever hope to ameliorate the 
condition of society who sacrifice manhood and independence by 
pandering to a debased popular sentiment. It was a belief in 
this principle that actuated Addison in his efforts to turn men’s 
attention to purer and better things. They under-estimate his 
most characteristic excellence who affirm that his writings, in 
their freedom from bitter and truculent satire, lack the element 
necessary to the suppression of immorality. He was, in truth, a 
great reformer, bravely contending against evils that were con- 
taminating the well-springs of national life. It was a marvelous 
sight, this spectacle of a single man probing to their depths the vices 
of the times, yet receiving the homageand admiration of those guilty 
of them. His satire bears the marked impress of his own indi- 
viduality. Light, graceful and sportive, the wide and general range 
of its application precludes all thought of personal malice, while 
its vigorous aphorisms render it anything but insipid. His object 
is to reform, not to wound. He shrinks instinctively from the 
use of course invective and from fierce personal assaults upon an 
enemy. He had himself suffered from such attacks, concerning 
one of which we find him writing thus: “I once had gone 
through half a satire, but found so many motions of humanity 
rising in me towards the persons whom I had severely treated, 
that I threw it into the fire without ever finishing it.” In this 
refusal to wield the power he undoubtedly possessed in a rare 
degree, we recognize a magnanimous trait of his character, which 
stands out in strong contrast to the wretched vilification of the 
merits and reputation of an opponent, in which even a Milton 
was accustomed to indulge. It is this delicate susceptibility to 
the finer feelings of the human heart, this instinctive shrinking 
from the infliction of needless pain, that causes the admirers of 
an Addison, a Keats, or a Lamb, to love them with all the 
warmth and fervor of kindred and congenial natures, 

His writings were read by all with delight. Of single num- 
bers of the “Spectator,” says Macaulay, as many as twenty 
thousand copies were sold, with numberless volumes of the col- 
lected essays for those whose limited means prohibited the enjoy- 
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ment of the daily sheet. It is these inimitable “ Spectators ’ 


that display the elegance of his style, the rhythmical flow of his 
prose, and the many beauties of thought and language that orna- 
ment his writings. In the one hundred and fifty years that have 
elapsed since their appearance, the succeeding literature has given 
birth to no productions of a like kind worthy to be named with 
them. Poetry, fiction, philosophy, the drama—in short, all de- 
partments of learning, all walks of life—furnish themes for a 
series of the finest essays in the English language. ‘They are 
the creations of a delicate fancy and a refined imagination, guided 
by a mature and critical judgment. Perhaps their most striking 
characteristic is the spirit of reverence and devotion which per- 
vades all those that touch upon topics of a higher nature. Addi- 
son was not infected with the mistaken modesty of to-day, which 
interdicts those subjects esteemed by the contemplative and philo- 
sophic mind as the noblest sphere of human thought. The 
whole universe bespeaks to him a Creator; the inward conscious- 
ness of man asserts an overruling Providence. Unbelief, so 
often the accompaniment of learning, is utterly foreign to his 
nature. Of this phase of his character, Thackeray beautifully 
writes : “ When this man looks up from the world, whose weak- 
ness he describes so benevolently, up to the heaven which shines 
over us all, I can hardly fancy a human face lighted up with a 
more serene rapture, a human intellect thrilling with a purer 
love and admiration than Joseph Addison’s. Listen to him : 


‘Soon as the evening shades prevail, 


The moon takes up the wondrous tale.’ 


From your childhood you have known the verses, but who can 
hear their sacred music without love and awe. It seems to me 
those verses: shine like stars. They shine out of a great, deep 
calm. When he turns to heaven a shadow comes over that man’s 
mind and his face lights up from it with a glory of thanks and 
praise.” 

He loses no opportunity to warn men against ambition, revenge, 
and all the fierce and vindictive passions that rage in the human 
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heart. These, with all their attendant miseries, are portrayed by 
a skilled hand, that men may learn life lessons from the painting. 
Benevolence and humanity, implicit trust in a Divine Being, and 
the cultivation of a cheerful and equable temperament are, on 
the other hand, virtues whose praises are sounded in all his 
writings, and whose beauties shine forth brightly in his own 
character. He is a philanthropist of broad and liberal views. 
He sees men’s weaknesses and vices as others before and after 
him saw them, but regarded them in a vastly different light. 
He is not a Juvenal, painting in blackest colors the evils of his 
times, with no ray of sunshine to relieve the darkness of the 
gloomy picture. Nor is he a Swift, cynical and malignant, scorn- 
fully contemning the infirmities of all mankind. He sees and 
pities their frailties, finding no pleasure in wielding the scourge 
of the satirist. The charge of a use of the beautiful and harmo- 
nious to a monotonous extent in Addison’s writings, is but 
meagerly sustained. It is beyond expectation that one who by 
long labor had acquired a scholarly elegance of style could devi- 
ate from it at pleasure. There are few authors to whom the 
principle that underlies such a criticism might not be applied 
with equal justice. In fact, while admitting his style to be 
peculiarly “ Addisonian,” his writings are nevertheless character- 
ized by the greatest variety of subject and treatment. He has 
left us literary gems of exquisite beauty, characters whose simple, 
old-fashioned virtues endear them to the hearts of all, medita- 
tions upon the grandest themes which can employ the imagina- 
tion of man. The world has been made more generous, more 
kind-hearted, by the history of quaint old Sir Roger, whether 
or not he enjoyed an existence apart from the columns of the 
“ Spectator.” 

To the traveler, weary of the journey of life, his calm and 
peaceful meditations upon the care of an omnipotent God for all 
his creatures, are cooling waters slaking the thirst of the soul. 
For the vain and thoughtless, wasting precious years and neglect- 
ing rare opportunities, the veil of the future is removed, and in 
the beautiful “ Vision of Mirza,” the masterpiece of a master 
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hand, is depicted the course and destiny of human life. Yet the 
great lesson of his life to all is that of a simple, unchanging faith 
in a higher Being. It assures the lowly believer that this is the 
guiding principle of the great as well as the humble ; it teaches 
the learned skeptic that in this sublime faith are hidden the 
germs of a philosophy whose lofty tenets transcend the farthest 
limits of the knowledge and imagination of man. 


VOICES. 


SoME little study of the mountains in the East of this country 
leads us to make a few comments upon them to such students 
as may sometime view them. The Eastern States cannot pre- 
sent many scenes of genuine sublimity. The peaks of the moun- 
tains do not seem to touch the sky, the summits do not remind 
one of Olympian abodes. But in the way of beauty, scenes do 
abound as pleasing as anything to be found in any country. As 
we travel among them and catch upon hilltops glimpses of land- 
scapes compounded of rolling mountains, pleasant valleys, pretty 
villages, tiny lakes, winding streams, all gleaming in the sun- 
light—as we ramble upon the mountain sides, beneath a canopy 
of foliage spangled with bits of sky and sunlight; in woods 
abounding in a luxuriance of flowers and vines, mosses and 
ferns, all of the most delicate and beautiful types; by the little 
brooks which flow down the mountain sides in such graceful 
waterfalls and wind in and out so prettily and with so quiet a 
ripple, concealing within them the little trout so tempting to 
the Waltonians—and as we realize the endless variety presented 
in these scenes of beauty, we feel that, while the gods may live 
among the Alps, at least the nymphs and fauns must dwell in 
these abodes. But no single ramble can give any definite and 


complete idea of the beauty of such mountain scenes. Each 
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scene changes with the changing moment and season, so that one 
must dwell among them to appreciate them. At the gray light 
of dawn, the dull outlines of the mountains with a possible fog 
floating about them; the sudden gleam as the sun opens upon 
them ; the noonday mien of quiet serenity, peaceful strength and 
even stability ; the atmosphere of holy calm that rests upon them 
as they stand lighted by the hues of twilight and the setting sun; 
the dim and majestic figures presented by them in the moonlight 
and acting so suggestively upon the imagination—each is a study 
in itself. Then notice them as the seasons change—the wintry 
cloak of snow, making the distant peaks to be confused with 
clouds, and the mountain sides to show a mingled white and 
brown ; the blending of shadow and sunshine as the April clouds 
sweep swiftly across them; the dull and smoky haze of July 
heat resting upon them; the changing looks presented in the 
beauty of a dying autumnal vegetation. So it is at evening, in 
the Fall, when they seem to have the most pleasing effect upon 
us, as the hues of sunset and of twilight mingle with the hues of 
the changing leaves upon the mountain sides, to create a scene 
indescribably beautiful. As to the spectacles excited by clouds 
and storms, we need not speak. It would seem as though one 
could spend a lifetime in painting the changing phases of one 
such landseape. It is not needed, to an appreciation of these 
scenes, that they should be beheld upon mountain summits; the 
looking down upon objects inclines to belittle them, the moun- 
tains beneath and around look like hills, the valleys stand too 
distant and dim to have a full effect, the scene beheld is spoiled 
in being so much below us. A night and day on Mount Wash- 
ington convinced us of these facts ; the views to be seen in going 
through the “ Notch ” seem decidedly preferable. We know it 
is fashionable among travelers to-day to ascend as many noted 
mountains as possible. We do not sympathize with them. We 
believe the scenes move best when seen upon hilltops ; the majes- 
tic beauty of the mountains has its full effect, and the height is 
sufficient to give a field of view as extensive as can well be valued 
as many peaks,” but 


by the naked eye. We may not “ pick out 
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the number and names of distant peaks have little to do with the 
beauty of the scenes. We leave such details to connoissewrs in 


the study of mountains. 


In looking over the list of our studies, one is struck with the 
seeming want of attention given tu the study of modern lan- 
guages. A reason for this is soon found by turning to the list 
of our Professors. Latin, Greek and Mathematics are each 
taught by three instructors, while French and German together 
are taught by only two, the attention of even one of these being 
almost wholly given to instruction in the School of Science. How 
great a favorite this course, even under the present disadvan- 
tages, is with the students, can be seen at once from the large 
elective classes in it this year—about fifty from the Senior and 
sixty from the Junior Class. Nor are these exceptionally large 
figures, for, as a general thing, more than half a class elect mod- 
ern languages. We are glad to see that the Trustees are awake 
to the deficiencies of this course, and are endeavoring to increase 
the number of instructors in it. We may consider, as a proof of 
such an effort, the statement in one of the Harvard papers that 
Mr. Cook, an instructor in that University, had refused a profes- 
sorship here. This is certainly a move in the right direction, 
but we question the results of a plan that selects as an instructor 
a man whose knowledge of a language is not inborn, but ac- 
quired. We indeed know nothing of Mr. Cook’s nationality, 
except what we may infer from his name, nor of the advantages 
he may have enjoyed for the study of French and German ; but 
we have often noticed how rarely even thorough students of these 
languages—and especially in the case of French—attain what we 
may call a truly “ idiomatic” pronunciation. They pronounce 
in almost the same manner as they do their native tongue, and 
often fail to bring out the force of the most important sounds— 
the nasals in French and the gutterals in German. We hope, 


therefore, that our Trustees in their choice of an instructor will 
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take this important fact into consideration, and select a man not 
only for his thorough and accurate knowledge of these lan- 


guages, but also for the purity of his accent. 
—_—________~> «> o 


OnE of the Professors has adopted a plan regarding examina- 
tion papers which cannot but produce good results. At the be- 
ginning of the term the papers of the preceding examination are 
handed back to their writers for them to look over in order to 
see their mistakes. This accomplishes a most important end, 
The main aim of the College course is instruction and improve- 
ment. Now the knowledge gained during the term and in prepa- 
ration for examination is often transmitted to the papers in a ¢: 
false form. The student himself, however, does not know this, 
and the only way of correcting the errors into which he has 
fallen, is to allow him to re-peruse, as corrected, the paper which 
he handed in. Thus only can he profit by his mistakes, This 
re-perusal also, as many will doubtless testify, is the best possible 
cure for complaints and dissatisfaction with grades, It is a plan 
which deserves to be generally adopted. 

While the present grading system remains in force, it is, of 
course, one of the main ends of examination to enable the Pro- 


fessor to gain a knowledge of the application and ability of the 





student. We would offer a protest against the long and general 
questions which are so often given in examination as the best j 
means of acquiring that knowledge. Questions are given to 
which a full answer would embrace thirty or forty pages, it 
being left, not to the knowledge, but to the prolixity, perseverance 
or rapid writing of the student to determine the completeness of 
his answers. Such questions always tend to make a paper too 
long and tedious, both to Professor and student, and it certainly 
makes the latter careless of the exact appropriateness of his 
answers. <A teacher can gain as good an idea of a man from 
fifieen pages of examination writing as he can from three “ books,” 


especially if the former be concise yet complete answers to par- 
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ticular yet searching questions, while the latter consist of lumps 
of “ taffy,” thrown loosely in amidst wide and all-absorbing dis- 
cussions such that its appropriateness is and must be in doubt. 
We heard of one case in which several pages were written up 
beforehand on general principles, and these being substituted in 
examination and handed in, brought the writer a high grade— 
simply because the questions were so general that any answer 
might seem applicable. 

We would respectfully ask for direct and pertinent questions 
and a shorter paper. 


EDITORIALS. 


THE ordinary student finds his work lightened amazingly 
when he leaves the divisions and daily recitations of Freshman 
year to recite semi-occasionally in company with the good, bad 
and indifferent. The Sophomore year therefore, is considered 
very easy by those who have studied faithfully during the first 
year of their course, while it is only a continuation of Freshman 
drudgery in a somewhat milder form to those who have just 
managed to “ pass” into the Sophomoric state. 

We see no good reason why our second year should be a “ go 
as you please” rather than our first or last year, yet we know 
that such is the tendency of the present method of promiscuous 
instruction and recitation. 

The Professor must spend the recitation hours in stirring up 
the lazy and the careless, or they will slight their work. Such 
being the case, the man who has a reputation for doing well 
must be passed over lightly and he will be tempted to slight his 
work. Moreover the lessons must be assigned to suit the ability 
of the average man. From this it follows that the best find 
them so easy, compared with the lessons of the Freshman first 
division, that they are inclined to come to class with little prepa- 
ration. Let the first men become dilatory, and, as a rule, there 
will be a corresponding relaxation throughout the class, since 
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after the few first terms the mass of College students study com- 
paratively. 

Give us divisions and the upper end of the class may be kept 
at work and given suitable instruction, while the ballast end 
may be taught what they need most—though it be of a more 
elementary character—with far more profit. It is as absurd to 
suppose that each man must read the same amount of Latin and 
Greek, and receive the same instruction in order to get a diploma, 
as it is to suppose that all will do their work with the same 
thoroughness. Let us have divisions according to scholarship 
during the first two years and we will have more thorough work 
in all quarters, and certainly more knowledge of the subjects 
studied. Only thus can Princeton expect to turn out first-class 
scholars in the fundamentals of education; only thus can our 
course furnish every man work to the extent of his abilities and 
teaching suited to his work, 

The term grades might be made the basis of division; there 
would then be a new incentive for a Soph. to hold his place in 
class or get a better one. It is objected that the division system 
deprives the lower part of the class of the benefit to be derived 
from hearing their superiors in application or talent recite. Well, 
it may be inspiring to see a man do what you can’t do or do not 
care to do, or to listen to teaching which only a dozen men can 
properly appreciate, but we do not see it in that light. It must 
be equally stupid for the best of a class of a hundred to give 
attention to the flounderings of the should-be fourth division 
man, and hear him instructed in the elements by the conscien- 
tious Professor. The amount of extra labor for the teacher, 
which is involved in this system, will be more than overbalanced 
by easier government of the class, more personal contact with 
each individual student, and above all by the increased satisfiac- 
tion which he must feel in the character of his work. 

During the latter years, as our course is chiefly lectures, there 
is not the same necessity for division. As far as it is profitable 
and practicable, however, the same thing is accomplished by 
elective courses. These should divide the classes into sections 


according to their tastes. In short, there is division in everything 
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except where it is most needed. Nothing but compulsory educa- 
tion, and plenty of it, will keep the good Soph. from whist and 
negligence, and the lazy one from relying on the cheek developed 
during Fresh. year. 

ee ee 

WE are sorry to have to announce the loss of another of our 

Editors. Mr. Vinton has, for reasons he deems sufficient, handed 
in his resignation, which has been very reluctantly accepted. Mr. 
Vinton always has done, and still continues to do, a great deal 
for our magazine, and we deeply regret the necessity of remov- 
ing his name from the list of Editors. 

a 


“?80 and Reform,” seems to have been the watchword of our 
Faculty ever since the 13th of September, 1876, the day when 
first it stood to us “in loco parentis.” Of the reformation after 
reformation which have fallen upon our devoted heads, some 
have doubtless been for the best; with regard to the worth and 
judiciousness of others, we may not, perhaps, be competent to 
judge. Naturally, we are inclined to be somewhat prejudiced in 
our opinion on such a subject, but we feel confident that even a 
disinterested party would agree with us in saying that the last 
innovation was a decided mistake. That the Faculty acted for 
what they considered the best interests of the College, we do not 
for one moment doubt; but we are equally confident that an 
error in judgment has given rise to this attack upon the “can- 
non exercises,” 

We are very far from denying the right of the Faculty to 
defend themselves and others from malicious attacks in speeches 
which are put in print and circulated all over the country. They 
undoubtedly have the right, just as they have in the case of the 
Lit. and Princetonian; but whether it is expedient to avail them- 
selves of that right in the way that they have done is another 
question. We hold in regard to this matter, that in the first 
place, no such action as has been taken was necessary. For when 
there are any “ offensive personalities,” whether directed against 
students or members of the Faculty, they are either deserved or 
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else groundless. If the former, there ought hardly to be any 
complaint ; if the latter, they will react upon the speaker, and 
do him a thousand-fold more injury than they do the person 
attacked. In either case any action with regard to the matter 
seems unnecessary, 

But in the second place: Even if some action had been neces- 
sary, it seems to us that the proper course would have been for 
some member, or members of the Faculty to have spoken to the 
cannon orators individually and privately. The men we have 
chosen are gentlemen, and would have received such a caution as 
gentlemen, and would, beyond the shadow of a doubt, have 
regarded the wishes of our Professors. 

The most objectionable feature, however, in our opinion, was 
the accompanying the caution with a threat, and the including in 
that caution the item of vulgarity. The former seems to us alto- 
gether uncalled for; the latter amounts to an insult. For it 
implies that the gentlemen we have chosen to represent us would 
be guilty of using vulgar language in the presence of some seven 
or eight hundred ladies. The evident inference is, that they, and 
we who chose them, are no gentlemen. The whole action strikes 
us as somewhat hasty; and we sincerely hope that there may, 
ere long, be some change or modification in the regulations. 


—__—_—_—» < e- -— —_ 


Ir is an extremely dangerous thing for the average under- 
graduate to attempt to talk about the grading system. The 
almost invariable result is an explosion—not on the part of the 
grading system, unfortunately, but of the talker—to which that 
of nitro-glycerine is not a circumstance. Realizing this risk, we 
have, during the eight months of our editorial career, preserved 
an unbroken silence on this subject. Recent developments, how- 
ever, have been too much for us; and having taken all possible 
precautions against an accident, we will venture a few words. 

That “eighty-five average ” business is what’s worrying us 
most just now. Why every Professor should be compelled to 
reduce the average of the grades in his department to eighty- 
five is a mystery before which “ Junius ” and “ The Man of the 
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Tron Mask” dwindle into nothingness. We have never yet 
been able—and we have made numerous attempts—to learn from 
any source a single argument in favor of this system ; while the 
objections to it are evident on the very surface. Indeed, some of 
the Professors, even, are beginning to find fault with this regula- 
tion, which is as annoying to them as it is to the student. The 
Trustees, it seems to us, owe it to the College public that some 
explanation should be given, or else, if there be no explanation, 
that the unnecessary piece of “ red tape” be done away with. 
The great difficulty seems to be there is no convenient medium 
of intercommunication between the students and the Board of 
Trustees. If a petition on this subject could be laid before the 
Board, we feel confident that it would either gain the desired end 
or call forth a satisfactory explanation—if such a thing be pos- 


sible. 





_—- 


WE have been surprised at the lack of competition for the 
Lit. Prizes. Five hundred men should furnish more than seven 
Essays in such a contest. This, however, has been our greatest 
number. Moreover, the productions received have been, in the 
main, once used as College Exercises. There is no good reason 
why we should not have a dozen specially written essays con- 
testing for each prize. Our prizes are liberal beyond those of 
any other College magazine. Yale gives but one during the 
year, and withholds that in case of a weak contest. 

Compared with the Halls or College, we are equally liberal. 
The first J. O. medal is worth but $20, while the various prizes 
of the Halls are worth about the same. These prizes are medals 
or books, and only for certain classes. We give $20 cash, and 
ask no questions as to whether a man is a Whig or a Clio, Fresh- 
man or a Junior, a Sophomore or Senior. If honor is sought, 
surely there is more in taking a prize over the College, than over 
a Hall or that portion of a class which happens to belong to a 
Hall. Considered, therefore, as a matter of dollars and cents, or 
considered as a matter of honor, our prizes deserve a much more 
prominent place among our College competitions. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


DOINGS OF THE MONTH, 


JANUARY 10th—Opening of the term. Address by the President, in the 
College Chapel. 

JANUARY 12th—Class and University Crews and Base Ball Nine go into 
Winter quarters in the Gymnasium. Art Lecture by Prof. Lindsey. 

JANUARY 15th—Meeting of the Sophomore Class, to decide on nature of 
the entertainment to be given by them at the close of the year, declares almost 
unanimously for a reception. 

JanuARY 17th—Arrival of Mr. Kennedy, coach of the University Crew. 

JANUARY 19th—Art Lecture by Prof. Lindsey. 

JANUARY 21st—First Lecture in the Students’ Lecture Association Course, 
by Dr. John Lord; subject, “ Michael Angelo—the Revival of Art.” 

WARDLAW, ’77, married. 

Guass, ’77, editing paper in Georgia. 

“ VERY NEAT SOLUTIONS have been received from C. C. Robbins, Prince- 
ton, N. J.”—Farmers’ Almanac for 1880, Mathematical Department. Hide not 
your light under a bushel, O Bobbins, but let it shine before men. 

WE CALL the attention of the C. on M. and D. to the engagement mania. 
It has penetrated even to the Freshman Class, Perhaps the members of this 
class are not aware of the prohibition against married students found in the 
College rules. 

THE seRIes of art lectures by Dr. Prime, which we noticed editorially in 
our last issue, will already have begun by the time we reach our readers. We 
cannot expect to have another opportunity to hear such a course, free of ex- 
pense; and the least we can do is to show, by constant attendance and orderly 
attention, our appreciation of the kindness and liberality which furnishes us 
this treat. 

AN INTELLIGENT Seminole, being advised to read Spencer’s works in con- 
nection with his philosophical studies, at once obtains from the Library Spen- 
ser’s “ Fairie Queen.” 

THE SoPpHOMORES, at a late class meeting, have decided to have a Recep- 
tion at Commencement. There are many reasons in its favor, not the least of 
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which is the fact that the burden of expense does not fall on ’82 alone, but is 


partly borne by the other classes. Then, too, the amount of pleasure afforded 
to visitors is much increased by this Reception, and it cannot, we think, too 
soon become a permanent feature of Commencement week. The committee 
selected by ’82 were Messrs. Chapin (Chairman), Westervelt, Wells, Hibben, 
Burt, Ely, Shober, R. Clark, C. Harris, Toler, Beattie, Simons, Edgar. 
Apropos of the late snow: 

O the snow, the beautiful snow, 

Has its fair destiny fallen so low? 

Packed in the hands of an unerring shooter, 

Whacked on the ear of an innocent tutor. 

Buzzing, 
Whizzing, 
Hurtling along, 


Can the beautiful snow do naught that is wrong? 


THE NUMBER of books taken from the College Library during the last 
term was 4412. This shows an increase over the 4240 of last year’s fall term. 
The largest daily loans are made on Saturdays, the number of books occa- 
sionally amounting to upwards of a hundred. As an interesting fact, we 
note that the Saturday on which the Harvard-Princeton foot-ball game was 
played makes the poorest showing. The additions made, during the last 
term, to the Library, were small, though valuable. During the vacation Mr. 
Vinton made a number of purchases in New York, among others one of a 
hundred and twenty-four volumes for forty-three dollars, many of them cost- 
ing but a few cents, thongh bound in full calf, and in a remarkable state of 
preservation. Asa sample of their cheapness, Mr. Vinton showed us an as- 
tronomical work, for which he paid four dollars. The work was in full calf, 
complete in four volumes, and was, Mr. Vinton said, worth, at the lowest cal- 
culation, twenty dollars. The Library before contained but the second and 
third volumes, and the full set is a valuable addition. 

“ WHAT CAN you accomplish in electricity with Wheatstone’s Bridge ?” 
Senior (confidently )—“ Oh, you can do the whole business with it.” Yet that 
Senior was conditioned in Physics. 

Tue Stupents’ Lecture Association, defunct since 1876-77, has been re- 
suscitated, whether permanently or otherwise its support shall decide. The 
lecturers engaged are among the best in the field. The first, Dr. John Lord, 
we have already heard and enjoyed. The others, “Eli Perkins,” Frank 
Beard, and Mr. James T. Field, are announced for February 16th, March 3d 
and March 22d, respectively. This association deserves support, and should 
have it—more generous support, too, than it has yet received. Unless a 
greater number attend the coming lectures, the fate of the present association 
will be that of its immediate predecessor, viz., considerable personal loss for 
each one of its members. Season tickets for the remainder of the course 
can be had for $1.20; or with reserved seat, $1.50. 
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WHILE reviewing the latest illustrated edition of Thackeray’s ‘‘ Ballads,” 


the London Times reprints that author’s amusing little poem entitled “ The 
Last Irish Grievance,” in which young Molloy Molony expresses his indig- 


“ 


nation at the appointment of a Scotchman, Professor McCosh “ to one of her 


Majesty’s Godless Colleges :” 
“ As I think of the insult that’s done to the nation, 
Red tears of rivinge from me faytures I wash, 
And uphold in this pome, to the world’s daytistation, 
The sleeves that appointed Professor McCosh. 


“T look round me counthree, renowned by exparience, 
And see ’midst her children the witty, the wise— 
Whole hayps of logicians, poets, scholars, grammarians, 
All ayger for pleeces, all panting to rise. 


“T gaze round the world in its utmost diminsion ; 

Lard Jahn and his minions in Council I ask, 
Was there ever a government pleece (with a pinsion) 

But childrin of Erin were fit for that task?” 


It is to be supposed that young Molony’s wrath began to simmer down when 
the Professor left for Princeton.—Jersey City Journal. 


—_-_ +> 
. 


COLLEGE GOSSIP. 


THE suBJEcT of music has lately been discussed by the College Press. 
Not pure music, but music in its relations to students, i. ¢., as dispensed by the 
various College choirs. Upon this topic the different papers are very guarded ; 
they generally give us only vague hints. Occasionally—not often—we run 
across a paper which, like the Amherst Student, rejoices over their “ paid 
choir,” and of the old one, says: “ Time was when it was considered an honor 
to sing in the College Choir. But now alas, how changed!” The Courant 
thinks that “a paid student choir is just what they are anxious to have at 
Yale.” But the Targum toes the mark and speaks its mind as follows: “ Per- 
haps there are some geniuses in our College, but they evidently are not in 
the choir, as we can affirm to our sorrow ;” and in another place asks: “ How 
shall we make the singing at our religious exercises agreeable and bearable ?’’ 
Strong language indeed, and yet very likely no stronger than the case war- 


rants; for the Zargum is a mild-spoken sheet. The other papers are more 
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reserved, but the editors have no doubt suffered much; though scarcely as 
much as that Freshman, at Middlebury College, who “ made a strike the other 
morning against blowing the organ; it was of short duration, and still the 
Freshman blows.” From the many hints scattered here and there through- 
out our exchanges, it is evident that all College choirs are a good bit alike, 
and need bracing up very badly. Now we trust that none of our readers will 
mix up “College Glee Clubs” and “College Choirs.” To be sure they’re 
somewhat alike; and yet there aregreat differences, They both claim to sing; 
glee clubs often do sing. They both have “leaders.” The leader of a glee 
club knows something about music. Such knowledge would be useless to the 
leader of a College choir; and it might even unfit him for his position. Yet 
the choir-leader is by no means an ordinary man. His make-up is something 
wonderful. His whole body is filled with lungs. His duty is to throw up 
his hands and yell first, and also see that no two men yell in concert. He 
generally does his duty. Then, too, a glee club travels about the country— 
like a minstrel troupe—giving swallow-tailed concerts. Now a choir never 
goes “on a tour;” for if it did, it would never return. It has too little of 
the “linked sweetness long drawn out” style of doing things. Only respect 
for the place in which it exhibits keeps its members from violence and harm. 
These choirs sing only in Chapels, and it strikes us that a Chapel is a very 
nice place for that kind of performance, especially if it is a place, associated 
in every mind with cold feet and tired backs, dark, roomy, undisfigured by or- 
naments, reminding most persons of an empty barn or ice-house. Only amid 
such circumstances can a real College choir do itself justice. Then it is that 
it braces up, and, at one and the same time, chants, warbles, yoodles, and imi- 
tates every beast, bird and boiler-factory in the universe; and the little man 
who pumps the organ, makes the big wheel go around so fast, and bobs his head 
so often and so quickly, that we really get dizzy looking at him. Faster he 
goes and faster; the organ groans louder and louder, until it fairly howls in 
agony. Suddenly, the little man stops with a jerk and wipes his face with 
his shirt-sleeve; the organ gives one last convulsive howl; the organist 
whirls around on his stool, and the rest of the choir close their books and 
smilingly prepare to match pennies during the remainder of the service. 
We may be mistaken, but it’s our honest conviction that the “organ pumper” 
is about the only member of a choir that does his full duty every day. He 
never shirks. We believe that some choirs do. Why, there are actually 
some College choirs that can scarcely be heard at a distance of nine miles. 
Of course, such a choir needs a severe rebuke. The members should be 
summoned before the Faculty. Thecase should be put in this way: “ Young 
gentlemen, you have, perhaps, heard of the ‘Golden Rule.’” A response 
may come in the shape of a nod or a grunt, or there may be no response; 
yet the Faculty undaunted should proceed to propound this syllogism: 
“ Every person within nine miles of a sound desires to hear that sound, The 
singing of this College choir is a sound. Ergo: Everybody within nine 


miles desires to hear the singing of this College choir.” Should the culprits 
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deny either of the premises, disorder marks must be administered—sixteen 
for the major, ten for the minor; a denial of the conclusion—being a hop, 
step and jump along the “ Lover’s Lane” to Pantheism-—merits expulsion. 
Those facts having been announced it only remains to drag in the “ Rule” 
and sum up as follows: “It is then your duty to gratify the wishes of all the 
people within nine miles of this College. Ergo: you must sing louder.” 
Confiscation of ponies, refusal of diploma or State Prison for life are the fit 
punishments for a denial of that conclusion. This radius having once been 
established, can soon be increased, by the same argument, to eleven, forty-six, 
ninety-three, and finally four hundred miles. It would perhaps be best to 
stop at four hundred miles, for fear the choir might blow up some day under 
such a high pressure; and also for the sake of the people who live within a 
mile or two of the College. We offer these hints to any Faculty owning a 
weak-voiced choir; but they needn’t send any letters thanking us. It 
wouldn’t make us any prouder; and, since the Chapel-stage season has set in, 
we haven’t got time to read letters, 

For A REAL pleasant, never-say-die crowd, give us the gang that drew up 
the Constitution and By-laws and divided up the offices of the American Col- 
lege Base-Ball Association. The “Convention,” you know, was called by 
Amherst, and met at Springfield. Thither went delegates from Amherst, 
Brown, Dartmouth, Harvard, Yale and Princeton. Oh, but they were in a good 
humor! Harvard, with almost unapproachable cheek, had sent word to Dart- 
mouth, telling her that “she needn’t bother about sending delegates ; the Har- 
vard delegates would cast her vote for her, and it shouldn’t cost her a cent.” 
This was a little more than the Dartmouthers were able to stand from any 
one. They immediately decided to send their own delegates, at the risk of 
bankrupting the whole State, and with the understanding that Harvard was 
to be opposed in everything. It was a good beginning. The Brown men 
came determined that Richmond should be allowed to play; the Yale men 
were as fully determined that he should not. The Harvard delegates came 
with the benevolent intention of sitting upon Yale, and running the conven- 
tion as much as possible; and the Princeton delegates—well, they don’t ap- 
pear to have had any particular object in view, except to get a nice long ride 
and see the “ bug show.” They saw it, too. When business began one Dart- 
mouth man seems to have forgiven Harvard, or else not to have known what he 
was doing. The other could neither forget nor forgive. The Yale men seem 
to have been treated decently enough ; but their feelings were very much 
hurt by the unkind conduct of the majority of the crowd, who said that 
Richmond and the students in the different departments of the Universities 
might play, if they wanted to. Not even the hospitable efforts of the sympa- 
thetic Amherst men, and of that one insulted, relentless Dartmouther, could 
cheer those gloomy sons of Yale. They had been sat upon, and they knew 
it ; and, what is worse, Harvard knew it, too, and laughed in her sleeve; and 
Brown knew, and grinned when she thought of it. Atone time the Yale men 
announced that Yale would withdraw, but they soon took it all back. After 
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distributing the offices and soothing Yale by making one of her delegates Sec- 


retary and Treasurer, the Convention adjourned to re-assemble next Fall. 
But Yale wasn’t to be soothed by any such syrup. As soon as the delegates 
returned the gory-minded Courant began to abuse the Convention and its work ; 
and then the other papers chimed in, and at length Yale decided not to sign 
the Constitution. The remarks of the Yale papers upon this subject are mostly 
original, and to some people even amusing. We are told that “ Yale never gets 
any credit for being magnanimous,” yet we are not told when she deserved 
such credit. Instances of Yale magnanimity are requested. We also hear that 
“if her associates will not be just, she will discard them and live in seclu- 
sion.” At the sight of this misery the wicked Brunonian grows merry, and 
draws us a picture of Yale men turned to monks, running around clad in 
hair-cloth and serge, “doing works of mercy, repeating long prayers. How 
it would accord with their character. Kindly religious feeling is so devel- 
oped at Yale. Yes, that’s a good idea; depart, dear friends, from the injus- 
tice and turmoil of this world, and live in seclusion. Poor injured mortals.” 
Now we are glad to see the Yale men turning to works of piety, and trying 
to cultivate a meek, forgiving spirit, and we do feel very sorry for that young 
man who was elected to two offices, but who will have to resign them, now 
that his Alma Mater has withdrawn from the Association. We imagine that 
he’s a good young man; one who wouldn’t rob his friends under the flimsy 
pretext of selling them “ printed notes;” or try to rope his College in the 
guise of one-fifth of a Lecture Association. And we pity and yet admire him, 
His devotion to his College and to principles is something remarkable. 
Hereafter we will always think of him as the y. m. who “would rather be 
right than be” sat upon and then made a Sec’y and Treas. of the Am. Coll. 
B. B. Ass. What a magnificent title he has thrown away! The only thing 
for Yale to do now is to start up an opposition association in connection 
with Tufts, Trinity, Rutgers and that lot. Then, perhaps, she could get more 
than two offices, and might even win a championship. That, we think» 


ity 


would be much nicer than the “seclusion ” business. 
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EXCHANGES. 


The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 


And these are of them 
—Macbeth, Act. I., Se. Til. 


PROBABLY none of Shakspere’s creations have been so deeply analyzed, 
and so frequently written upon as the character of Hamlet. Many an aspi- 
rant for literary honors has essayed to interpret this offspring of the poet’s 
brain, but few have really succeeded in advancing anything beyond what had 
already been written. A writer in the University of Virginia Mugazine en- 
deavors to discuss “the character of Hamlet with the play of Hamlet left 
out.” He enters upon the task with a thorough appreciation of the difficul- 
ties which beset it, and abundantly proves his ability to draw conclusions 
without the aid of commentators and their researches. With the sound 
thought of the article, there is a plain, reliable style which pleases better on 
a second perusal than at a first glance. It might well be taken as a model by 
over-ambitious declaimers and rhetoricians. The oration has spirit and life, 
and was doubtless delivered to an interested and “appreciative” audience. 

Thinking upon what we had just read, we listlessly turned the pages, giv- 
ing but a cursory glance at two or three mild-mannered articles, until our 
attention was finally arrested by one on “ ‘The Shaksperian Sonnets.” As an 
olio of opinions it is interesting and instructive, and shows no little research. 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, Turnivall, Massey and other critics are quoted at length, 
while the ego of the writer is prominent only when supported by one or 
another of these authorities. From them he draws all his inspiration, and 
with the plethora of knowledge thus derived, drifis from the beginning to the 
end of his subject. The whole “ is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 

This number of the Magazine is fittingly concluded with an editorial which 
for excessive verbiage, paradoxes of style and false expressions, can have no 
parallel. We clip the following: 

“Every one, perhaps, when instinct with the promptings of as yet un- 
dulled ardor, has been conscious to himself of the desire and vaguely of a 
fancied ability to expatiate at will over the ranges of the knowable, solving 
the hitherto insoluble and extricating the hitherto entangled. But fuit illium. 
For each in turn, in his first essays, has irresistibly recognized the vacuity of 
the hope, and the undefined scope of mental capability previously imagined 
has been contracted to an extremely narrow compass, hedged in on all sides 
by insurmountable limitations.’ The idea which the writer intends to con- 
vey is clearer, doubtless, to his mind than to that of the average reader. In 
this verbose and rambling strain where “words lose their sense, and con- 
structions are put out of joint,” he continues for three pages, and in conclu- 
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sion says that at a more convenient season (may the powers forefend !) he will 


recur to this investigation. 
** That he is mad, ’tis true; tis true, ’tis pity ; 
And pity ’tis, ’tis true.” 

The following from the CoLLEGIAN nearly escaped our notice : 

“A northern exchange [referring to the Liv.] says that our Magazine needs 
local coloring, whatever that may mean, and at the same time deprecates the 
number of Latin quotations which appear in its pages. We enjoy at least 
the consolation of knowing that in no contingency can our Latin be worse 
than our contemporary’s English.” This is a broad and sweeping statement, 
and unless supported by proofs goes for naught. Our friend who wrote the 
above, of course noted nothing wrong in the following smooth and polished 
sentence, which graces the “ Old Oddity Papers: ” 

“ And you said that she was the daughter of the king that had been stolen 
from her father’s palace by an evil gypsey, and you had come to take her 
back again to her beautiful, long-lost home, and there you and her would live 
together in the glorious splendor of those palace walls.” 

“ A word to the wise is sufficient.” 


Wirtn THE December number the present board of editors “ step down and 
out,” and the Bates Student comes under a new management. We look for 
little or no change in the mode of conducting this journal. Not that there 
is, to our minds, any lack of room for improvement, but because of the difli- 
culty of getting out of the old and well-worn rut in which their predecessors 
have so long journeyed. We expect to find in each issue reports of prize 
debates and oratorical contests, all written in the same stereotyped form with 
only the names of the contestants changed. The same old jokes which have 
will probably be 


” 


done duty since the first publication of “ Ayer’s Almanac, 
scattered about amongst the locals; and once or twice during the College 
year we will be treated to a readable and entertaining essay on some trite 


’ If the publication now before us 


subject. “Only this and nothing more.’ 
could be taken as a representative number, the Student would suffer little 
from captious critics. But it is not; it is much above the average. The 
article on “ Macaulay” is written in an easy, pleasing style, which is marked 
by a lack of prevailing affectations. The writer’s sincerity is evident. 
“ Heroism in Common Life” we read, and regret the time thus wasted. To 
the treatment of a very old subject the writer brings absolutely nothing new. 
His ideas are all commonplace, and crudely expressed. The columns of 
any daily paper will, during a prevailing epidemic or after an Ashtabula, 
contain a dozen such articles. The only commendable feature about this 
one is its brevity. With a parting fling at the Niagara Index the Exchange 


editor resigns his trenchant pen into, we trust, as able hands. 


WE ARE inclined to treat with favor all new publications. Until they have 
demonstrated their utter worthlessness we are ever ready to speak for them an 


encouraging word. Only when they reach the level of the Vidette and Uni- 
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versity Herald do we despair of their improvement and strike them from the 
number of our exchanges. Just now they are springing up like mushrooms, 
No. 3, Vol. L., of the Haverfurdian, “ the official organ of the students of Ha- 
verford College,” comes to us for the first time. Where and what this here- 
tofore unheard-of College is we have no means of knowing. From a letter 
addressed to “ my young friends of the Haverfordian,”’ and published in the 
columns of that paper, we are led io believe that it is some prep. school, 
where boys of tender years are carefully nurtured and instructed. We are 
further strengthened in this belief, when we read among the “ Locals” that 
“ Warner has a fresh supply of candies and other eatables.”’” Did any doubts 
yet remain as to the justness of these conclusions, the “ organ” itself would at 
once dispel them, if its columns may be taken as an indication of the charac- 
ter of the College it represents. But we do not lose sight of the fact that it 
is still young, very young, and rather than utter one word of disparagement 
to retard its prosperity, we would strive to blind ourselves to its faults and 
praise it. 

The University—-To the neatly printed, “tenderly nurtured” publication 
bearing on its title page the above inscription, we cordially extend the edito- 
rial greeting. It comes from the home of the Chronicle, the University of 
Michigan. As the organ of the professional students it will hereafter divide 
the honors with the paper which has so long and so ably represented that 
well-known institution. Its “Salutatio” is frank, fearless and independent. 
It makes no promises. Conscious of its merits, its editors give it to the Col- 
lege world, and confidently await its verdict. While we speak in unqualified 
terms of praise of the paper as a whole, it has its minor faults. We notice 
among the editorials a too great tendency to prolixity. The one on “ College 
Journalism” is especially noticeable in this respect. Like a young minis- 
ter’s first sermon, into which he frantically attempts to cram the whole body 
of divinity, the writer would give all his ideas in a single sentence. Apart 
from this, there is a freshness and interest about its editorials and “senti- 
ments” which we predict will render it popular with both subscribers and 


exchanges. 





